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ined it. To my Government, whenever it may please, I hold myself liable to answer, and to produce the reasons which prompted me to the course I took; and to the intermeddling pimps and spies of the War Department, who are in the garb of gentlemen, I hold myself responsible for any grievance they may labor under on my account, with which you have my permission to number yourself. For what I have said I offer no apology. You have deserved it all and more, were it necessary to say more. I will barely remark, in conclusion, that if you feel yourself aggrieved at what is here said, any communication from you will reach me safely at this place.
"I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant,                                               ANDREW JACKSON.
"Brevet Major General W. Scott, U. S. A., New York."
This chapter in American history is made the occasion by Par ton of repeating over and over the justice and fairness of General Scott's conduct, and General Jackson is held up to the readers of the only biography ever written with defamation as a leading purpose. In the face of these facts, Parton says General Scott's reply to General Jackson's first letter asking for information as to the anonymous letter was "everything it should have been. It was candid, courteous, explicit." And he introduces his chapter of censure by heading it:
"HOSTILE CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEN. WINFIELD SCOTT/'
And opens it by an incidental reference to a correspondence with President Monroe by saying: "General Jackson had scarcely dispatched the last of his lofty dispassionate epistles to Mr. Monroe before he was involved in a correspondence that was neither lofty nor dispassionate. It was as though he had said to himself, "These fine letters that I have been writing may lead these Washington gentlemen into the opinion that I am a mild philosopher in epaulets. I must now do something to correct that absurd impression,eful.
